CHAPTER EIGHT

Amusements

The country was now in the full sunshine of Peace. The two
former Britains, of the Governing Rich and the Governed Poor,
had returned, though not nearly so distinctly as before. People
no longer spoke to one another in trains as a matter of course
without introduction, Pedestrians no longer counted it their
right to stop lorries and private cars on the road and demand
'joy-rides'. There were few pre-war habits that had not securely
re-established themselves, though in modified or extended forms :
the conventional religious habit among these. Yet the regular
communicants of the Church of England, with women in a
great majority, gradually sank in numbers until in the Thirties
they only just exceeded the Roman Catholic figure, the well-to-
do classes, especially in the country, still regarded themselves as
socially bound to the Church by whose rites they were chris-
tened, confirmed, married, and buried. But no more than
socially: and Puritanism languished except in a few Dissenting
congregations, and among the elderly. The Rev. Samuel Chad-
wick, a Westminster preacher, was quoted by the Press in 1921
as declaring that 'Multitudes have no interest in the things for
which the Churches stand-----Thousands of young people are
being brought up without religious instruction and without
religious examples. , . . Woman's rebound from conventional
virtue is as daring as her attire.5 The Press used Church com-
ment as a convenient measuring stick for popular tendencies. It
was news if a bishop denounced the modern girl, and equally
news if an advanced vicar gave select cinema-shows in his
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